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where, finds all creatures full of one fluid, and can use 
them all for his ends. He can eat earth with the Gauta- 
mas, or fat with the Esquimaux. He finds nutriment in 
all products, he can feed others upon all. He has the 
philosopher's stone, and turns all he touches not into gold, 
but into the bread we hunger for. At the feast of the 
gods he walks freely up and down along the tables, and 
dips in every dish. And to this freedom he is invited. It 
is no license, no lawlessness. It is a sacred privilege, and 
could not be given if it could be abased. We must grow- 
to be free men in the mind. To respect not its past or 
present, but its future, which is cha'hge upon change. 

Imagination has something of infinity and reference from 
itself to all that is. What we taste in Truth is Spirit, 
one in all objects carrying complete in itself the quality 
and flavor of all. We value the statement of the poet not 
for its direct and first meaning alone, bnt because of this 
largeness, which gives us to enjoy in one apple the juice of 
all fruits, and nuts, and berries, of all meats and drinks. 
The artist presses his wine from stones and branches, from 
chips and clods. It is he that can draw sunbeams from 
cucumbers. He is a magician, and discloses a gate in 
every wall. He has received from the Maker the freedom 
of the universe, as public benefactors received from 
governors the freedom of cities in a gold box. He is free, 
because no object or event in nature offers impediment to 
his vision. He can enter in any direction, from any point 
to the supreme order. He sees the same beneficent law 
nnder all forms. Around him nothing is opaque, but great 
spaces open so that he sees every man's good advancing to 
find him, and the future of the race assured aud emerging. 
There are no fetters for him to whom every object is a 
thonght of the Maker, through which, as by a window, he 
looks into the heart and life of all. For the free, Nature 
is luminous throughout with one light, and the best service 
rendered by Art is its testimony that one blood fills all 
veins, that one fire sustains all heat, that there is not a 
cricket in the grass, or a moss on the wall, which does not 
involve in its structure and functions all the power and 
goodness that made the world ; there is not a spore which 
is not, as truly as the last archangel, a vessel and revelation 
of the Eternal Mind. 



Natural and Moral Habmony.— In the wildest appear- 
ances of the natural world — in ihe clouds when they are piled 
in the most irregular masses in the atmosphere, there is ever a 
pervading and essential harmony of light, and shade, and form, 
which the common observer feels, though unconsciously, and 
without the perception of which the efforts of the artist are 
utterly fruitless. In the scenes and phenomena of the moral 
and intelligent world, a like coherence exists as a vital and all- 
connecting element. * * * Nature and truth have their own 
marks which they impress upon every work of theirs; marks 
which to some extent human art may counterfeit, but which, 
after all, transcend the reach of fiction as much as the great 
Intelligence that upholds all objects and controls all events 
exceeds the mind of man. — W. H. Furness. 



A PEEP AT TRENCH BUSINESS CHARACTERS. 

How do the sesthetical and witty French behave in their 
struggle \with commerce and mammon ? With a most 
captivating mixture of elaborate conceit and graceful non- 
chalance. Some, of the counting rooms in Rue Lafitte look 
like boudoirs ; the clerks are aristocratic individuals* 
dressed auz quatres iprngles, exhaling a sweet fragrance of 
eaw de Cologne aud eau de milhfimrs, with a semi-diploma- 
tic, semi-cockney attitude, looking as if Nature, not, know- , 
ing what to make out of them„ ; whether dandy-like trouba- 
dours or Don Juans on a small scale, had hit npon a finan- 
cial position in an office-boudoir of Rue Lafitte as the only 
means of disposing of their puzzling clay. Nature has 
been eminently successful. They look the fashionable 
financial clerk to perfection. They are adapted to the 
elegant mammon-atmosphere, like the Baden-Baden crou- 
pier's dice to the scales of the roulette table. The hand- 
ling of money, which makes most people wide awake, 
actually' makes them languish — they handle the money 
bags with an air of effrontery and graceful condescension, 
as if to show the vile metal that they are not fascinated 
by its glittering power. Jn their relations with their chef 
they deport themselves with almost eccentric delicacy. 
They recognize their dependency, yet they will not show it. 
How to do to get out of the scrape ? Well, they display 
a species of bright witty promptitude in the transaction of 
his business, in the execution of his orders : they do the 
thing, but do it with so much gusto, that the sense of their 
inferior position is almost lost in admiration of their funny 
finesse. The chef of one of the banking houses in Rue 
Lafitte, is one of the greatest characters alive. At a 
glance you perceive that money would have~Iittle value for 
this man if his vanity was not gratified in its acquisition. 
He never looks money-making, but always attitudinizing. 
" II pose." The business does not absorb him so much as 
the sentiment of its importance, and this sentiment in a 
Frenchman assumes histrionic, comical, tragical, and melo- 
draraatical proportions, according to circumstances, or the 
fitful state of his disposition. The personal impression 
which he produces upon his broker or correspondent is 
more important in bis eyes than even the contract which 
the one may settle, or the per centage which the other 
may add to his budget. His phraseology takes the same 
elaborate, theatrical shape. Every gesture is instinct 
with conceit ; every whisper full of bathos jargon. If the 
funds have fallen, he does not content himself with the 
simple enunciation of this fact. His eyes sparkle, his nose 
dilates, his whole frame shakes, his voice is tremulous, he 
gesticulates with ineffable vehemence, the fall of the rents 
is an excellent opportunity for a private theatrical per- 
formance. He has by this time not only taken but 
exhaasted this opportunity, and after exclaiming, La 
Bowse est orageuse, he sinks down in his fauteuil ; Madame, 
who occasionally comes in, hands. him a glass of eau 
sucree — the broker rushes out of the room full of admira- 
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tioD for his genius, and after a few moments the banker, 
completely restored, looks triumphant like the Apollo 
Belvidere, or like Julius Caesar after crossing the Rubicon. 
This performance was successful. His manners impressed 
the broker with the conviction that he is at the bottom of 
the baisse, and at the Bourse they say the next day, " Ce 
diable de Foidd or ce diable de Zaftte!" He .may not 
have anything, ^to do with the baisse, pro or contra, but 
he chuckles with French delight. He pricks the ears of 
his pet clerk in a frolic, and in the evening he requests 
Mile. Celestine to sing " A non giunge." He whistles in a 
glee, accompanies the song with his fingers, the highest 
mark of bis satisfaction. There is one happy man in the 
world. The banker has neither made nor lost a cent, but 
tbe object of his life has been fulfilled ; his vanity is grati- 
fied. Vive Rue Lafitte I 

The great Paris merchant manifests the same charac- 
teristics in the sphere of the haut commerce — his crotchets, 
however, are of a more intellectual, politico-economical 
type. He does not work to make money — "Monsieur, 
Pobjet de notre itablissemtnt est de crier des ressources pour la 
Guadeloupe." Consequently the atmosphere of his count- 
ing room is Guadaloupical ; he Creates an artistic affinity 
between himself and the character of the West India 
Colonies. Frequently he alludes to himself as "Notts 
autres cre'oks .'" His next crotchet is the government. He 
is bent on a coup flltat about the sugar duties. "When 
yoa call he tells you that he was the whole morning shut 
up with the minister of commerce. " Tons voyez ces 
sucres!" and he points to the sugar-loaf samples, which 
almost seem to shake under the allusion — " D'ici a trots 
mois le peuple Frangais devra boire ses demi-tasses sans sucre — 
Les sucres sont ipuisis — nous aurons une revolution " — and 
he looks revolution all over from top to toe, while the con- 
nection which sugar bears upon it produces a sweetening 
influence, which invests the whole scene with indescribable 
picturesqueness of fun. Or yon come to a great wool 
merchant of Paris. One of the chefs rides a hobby of 
science. He is a naturalist, and in his office are pictures 
first of the sheep universal and those of the sheep special. 
He has sent out a scientific agent to Russia, Hungary, 
Turkey, Siberia, to watch the sheep. The result of his 
investigation was presented on one unfortunate day to the 
Chamber of Deputies, in an elaborately drawn up sheep 
and wool review. A sort of indefinite political ambition 
surrounds him, and lends dignity to the wool. He says : 
"Nous ferons une sensation a Beaucaire." He simply 
means that he intends to bring a large supply of wool to 
the semi-annual fair held in that city. His expression 
savors of his political connection with the Chamber, since 
his submission of the sheep proces verbal. He constantly 
looks like a man preoccupied with great ideas. If you 
ask him the price of grey wool, he answers with a disquisi- 
tion on the calamities which the international complication 
of Russia and Turkey has inflicted upon the sheep of those 
countries. The Crimea War has given him a store of 



argument, of which he avails himself on all occasions in- 
snch a manner as to create the greatest admiration for his 
Machiavelian sheep diplomacy. 

Again, you find yourself in the office of one of the 
eminent silk merchants. He is China all over. He enters 
into analytical statements of the Chinese silk worm, with 
most elaborate finesse ; but the material part of the busi- 
ness is never alluded to, only the philosophy. But let the 
moment come when he is to make up bis mind about the 
•bargain, then there is that in his manner which proclaims 
that the transition from his fine theories to the naked facts 
of the business, produces a rude shock upon his nervous 
system. The material element of the transaction having 
been bottled up artistically during the elaborate exposition 
of the silk-worm theory, now explodes with terrific force. 
Either he gives way and proclaims with a martyr aspect 
that he has been victimise, or he lifts himself up in all the 
dignity of offended amour propre, as if the intrusion of 
money detracted from the value of his theoretical ideas ; he 
does- that which he takes delight in doing, he makes une 
scene. He has a dramatical interview with Cre'mieux, or 
Odilon Barrot, or some other great lawyer. He writes 
brilliant letters to his branch houses at Lyons and St. 
Etienne, in order to give a resume' of the scene. He com- 
pares it to that of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, and 
although he dislikes ruptures with other houses, he relishes 
the excitement beyond expression. At Lyons there is a 
distinguished silk merchant, whose office looks like the 
laboratory of an antiquarian, or the observatory of an 
astronomer. He impresses you with a feeling of awe like 
Seni, the astrologer of Wallenstein, or like Swedenborg in 
communion with other spheres. Around him are globes, 
and maps, and pictures of mulberry trees, and collections 
of silk worm plates ; he points to China, Japan, Borneo, 
Arabia, Persia, Turkey, Greece, Spain, and Italy — and 
then, with a face radiant with enthusiasm, and eyes beam- 
ing with a sun of glory, he points to Lyons. " Vbila le 
pays de production — void le siege de la consommation /" His 
hobby is the perfide Albion. He wants to destroy the 
monopoly of London in the silk business ; " Zpons est crie 
pour celte mission par le Dieu de V Univers /" Something of 
religions fanaticism enters into his feeling about the silk. 
He fulminates against England. If you tell him that 
Lyons has not the capital facilities of London, his coun- 
tenance assumes a terrible expression of indignation. He 
speaks of the gigantic manufacturing resources of Lyons 
and St. Etienne ; of the lieux de dibouche in the New 
World, sentimentally characterizing the silk-goods pedlars 
of Milwaukie and Chicago, and the jobbers of Broad 
street^ in New York, as " Nos anges tutilaires du nouveau 
monde ;" he forces upon you the impression that Lyons 
will eventually, — as soon as its resources get a little more 
dkgagi et elastique, as he delicately terms the present Lyou- 
naise lack of cash — cut off London, and Macclesfield, and 
Spitalfields, and become, as he intends it to be, the imme- 
diate factor between the golden silk worms iu the eastern 
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world, and the glittering ladies of the western hemi- 
sphere. 

These are some imperfect pictures of haut finance and 
haut commerce. A peep into the Bonrse will pay. First 
upon the gallery, to enjoy the Niagara-roar of universal 
whispers ; next down in the midst of the baissi&rs and 
haussiers. They look precisely like men, half disposed to 
dance a pirouette, and the other half . inclined to pick 
your pockets. The mixture of roguery and dandyism in 
their countenances baffles all description. One moment 
the countenance of one of the brokers looks graceful, like 
that of a man who flirts with a belle, but in the twinkling 
of an eye the expression is gone, and he looks as sharp as 
a razor — semi-Brummel, semi-Pagin, semi-beau, semi-Jew, 
he cheats you with tact, and bulls or bears the market with 
the grace of an en dvant deux. The malice of the frater- 
nity does not display itself as in the London Stock 
Exchange, by throwing orange peel upon a brother broker's 
hat, but in throwing a cutting, scintillating repartee in his 
face. The rowdy of the London Stock. Exchange is all 
fleshy — in Paris he is more spiritual. He would not soil 
his fingers with, orange peels, or any other offensive 
missile ; but he would say filthy things with witty gusto. 
Rothschild and the other pillars of the Bourse have .a ball- 
room look, and their hauteur is blended with a studied air 
of insouciance. There is, on the whole, an air of elegance 
about the Bourse — and no wonder. Most of the kabituis 
are men of a certain degree of social taste, and the small 
atmosphere of elegance surrounding every individual swells 
np in the aggregate to a big cloud of 'fashionableness. Yet 
there is something loose, lax, even low, in the whole moral 
effect ; the sordid aspiration of the Bourse still predomi- 
nates. But let us pass ou — to the Marais. Here the 
manufacturing interest is represented. A French manu- 
facture!* partakes more of the sturdy nature of a 
mechanic than of the refined intellectual character of a 
merchant. He looks upon merchants as faineants, and 
upon banquiers' as escrocs. His presence is singularly 
devoid of the picturesque element. He is too honest to 
admit of effective delineation. Yefc here and there you 
meet un ambitieux. Of all the terrors of the prosy Marais 
this is the greatest. The wretch is bent on introducing a 
new pattern, and swears that the Australian and Galifornian 
markets shall swallow it, whether they will or not. Oest 
affreux I He talks of some of his rivals in trade, as you 
fancy some of the Jacobins would talk of the Royalists. 
At the bottom he is a frondeur, and during revolution he 
is found at the barricades. The revolutionary element 
entering into his composition, he is as ferociously bent upon 
lopping off ODe or the other nuance of color in a pattern 
of mousseline de laine, as one of the sans culottes was bent 
upon lopping off the heads of one of the ministers of 
Louis XV. There are also manufacturers of politico- 
economical aspiration, planning terrible plots against the 
pockets of Morocco and Algerine husbands, by devising 
new styles of dresses for the dusky beauties of Fez and 



Morocco ; and to play into the hands of the colonial 
government is, of coursej his principal object. We are 
not in a mood to speak of the girls and artisans employed 
in the manufactories. This honest life of honorable labor 
sanctifies in our eyes even some of their weaknesses. And 
the grace and skill which they bring to bear upon the 
drudgery of their employment disarm satire, although here 
and there we see a figure of whom we cannot help think- 
ing that she is a great gaUlarde. 

Now to the Boulevards. Vive les Boulevards! Vive Us 
modistes ! The lady of the itablissement is one of the great 
female types of France. She looks as if she had been brought 
up at the court of Louis XIV. as the soubrette of a Grande 
Dame. Beneath her velvet millinery look, and hercat- 
like voice, is visible a certain female rowdy element, 
most formidable in its wrath. Graceful, courteous, affable 
with her habitue's, she is generally a drone, a tyrant, and a 
fury to her employe's. High-minded persons are kind 
always to their dependents ; only low, vulgar persons are 
unkind and rude with their dependents and servants. "We 
cannot give flattering pictures of the lady of the etabUsse- 
ment ; all oil and honey to her customers, she is a plague to 
her female dependents. Fagin and Shylock's cupidity even 
sink into utter insignificance compared with the monstrous 
shabbiuess of many of these dames of millinery establish' 
ments. Presuming upon their female privileges, they are 
ten thousand times sharper than the sharpest masculine 
milliner, and the galley-slaves in Toulon or Woolwich are 
better off than some of the poor girls employed by these 
lady-like harpies, at the head of their respectable firms. 
But they are full of wishy-washy bon-ton: they impose 
upon the ladie3 of the provinces by their manieres degrandes 
dames; fawn and sneak around a few picked lady-members 
of " our best families," and amuse them by telling scandal- . 
ous anecdotes about less-gifted customers. Of all specula- 
tive females they are the most disgusting ; but yet, iu many 
cases, even the bad points of their life are redeemed and 
hallowed by the support which their cunning industry and 
contemptible covetousness gives to an idiotic, helpless hus- 
band, or to children who cry for*bread. There has been 
of late years a new style of milliner's commission business 
in Paris. A lady, not of the greatest refinement, for in- 
stance, gives parties, or goes extensively into society, 
receiving a commission from the milliner for every customer 
which she may entrap by dint of social endearments. One 
of these ladies figured at a Washington season a few 
winters ago, walking about with a small white Rococo- 
dog, and a fan a la Louis XT., creating the greatest excite- 
ment among the small belles of Cincinnati and St. Louis, 
who attend the Presidential levee with some fraternal, or 
paternal, or conjugal Congressman, or with some of the 
miscellaneous beaux of the political capital of the States. 

We will conclude with a picture of the grisettes in the 
stores and the Boulevards. We could not have hit upon a 
more graceful conclusion of our confused Business sketch. 
We are not going to treat the grisettes ethically. God knows 
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that the poor little things have never been created for heavy 
moral artillery. Fond as they are of the pomp and finery 
of churches, they are the last creatures who listen to 
sermons. Commercially speaking, the grisettes are little 
jewels. What would the Boulevards be without the 
grisettes ? What would the stores be without the grisettes ? 
What would France be without grisettes ? Vive la Grisette ! 
She relieves the monotony of the business atmosphere of 
the stores. Look at her, as she walks in and out as grace- 
ful as Esmeralda, but snappish as Saucycella. Have you 
ever seen such a creature before, rosy and silly, skillfull and 
spiteful, malicious as a sprite, playful as a child, airy and 
wiry, looking one moment as if she would like to kiss you, 
and in the next as if she would like to bite you! She is a 
most diabolical little frondmr in petticoats. Her eyes have 
so many expressions that they cease to have any, yet the 
eyes swim in a perpetual sea of frolic and glee; here and 
there a flash of lightning for having received an unkind 
cut from Poupon. Again all sunlight and joyous senti- 
ment on exchanging a successful aittade with Alphouso, 
who just entered the Cafi Vdry, smiling upou her as he 
passed : her nose, originally of average nose-dimension, has 
become actually reirouss'e by dint of malicious turning up 
at the encountering of all kinds of women : the mouth can- 
not be described, as it is never in' repose ; she talks con- 
stantly, and her eloquence may be compared to the odds 
and ends of the little dolls, and trees, and flowers, and 
little foolish picci-picci, which make the delight of children 
on Christmas trees. If her little Vesuvius of a throat does 
not send forth streams of speaking lava in the bouse of 
business, her lips at least maintain a convulsive motion, as 
if to show her spite at being doomed to silence. As she 
stands almost buried in pyramids of calicoes and satins, 
like a shy little hare in a gorgeous field of wheat, you hear 
a noise occasionally ; you think it is the rustling of the 
satin : yon are mistaken — she speaks, she chats with 
somebody, and blended with the grating noises of the 
rattling piles of silks, you hear a crisp, silvery, bold, 
determined, almost musical scream. This is the grisette's 
laugh. She laaghs, antt we must be off, laughing too, 
because it is all nonsense to talk of French Business Life 
in any serious sense. 

We almost invariably applaud the difficult, instead of the 
agreeable, and mistake the vice of the means for the perfection 
of the end. We prefer the strong impulse of surprise to the 
delicate touch of delight, and are seldom satisfied unless we are 
astonished. A rapid succession of demi-semi-quavers poured 
forth in a fantastic variety of flights and flourishes, to the utter 
confusion of melody and common sense, we admire as the per- 
fection of music. A mechanical sleight of hand, a fluttering 
dexterity of pencil, or a laborious minuteness of vulgar imita- 
tive detail, we approve as the excellence of Art. We forget 
that the most obvious are not the most arduons difficulties ; 
that the most exquisite efforts of skill are often concealed in 
their own ingenuity, and least palpable when most successful, — 
M. A. Shee. 



THE THEME OF WOMAN.* 

. " Who is't can read a woman V'—S/ta&apeare's CymieUne. 

The question of our motto involves another, which is, 
bookwise, in what edition shall she be read ? She is read 
best in the original — Nature, it may be answered. True; 
but then there are the translations, of the historian, the 
dramatist, and the lyrical poet, and we wish to decide 
which of these is best able to do the original justice. Be- 
sides, there is the additional zest of an.gesthetical enjoyment 
in viewing a subject in the camera obsmra of a human mind, 
when its development there constitutes Art. 

Among the poems of Charles Swain, his tender homilies 
and social kindnesses, his rustic scenes and ocean songs, 
there are none in which the heart, in its blinded earnest- 
ness has been more enlisted than in his lyrical touches upon 
the character of woman. He is more chaste in thought, 
though less elegant in expression, and not so daringly in- 
sinuating as Moore, and sometimes there is a tinge of the 
implied satire of like nature with what we find in Sir John 
Suckling's " Prithee why so pale?" They are always fresh, 
however, and never can be denominated 

" These lowsy love-lay?, these bewailments ;" 

a certain laxity in their composition pronounces against 
any set sentimentality, while they only become stale by 
their multiplication. ' We had seen the bard in all his 
phases, and sufficiently, too, had the present volume been 
reduced one half. His is not that inexhaustible nature, 
that every new emanation declares a discovery. 

A song proper has wider bounds than a mere ballad, 
where character i3 confined to the action of the plot. 
Song shadows forth something more, and addresses the 
imagination within due bounds, and gives you a hint of 
existence, like the dim half of a moon, barely seen in its 
outline. Thus, take this from Burns — 

"An angel form's fa'n to thy share, 
'Twad been o'er meikle to gi'en thee mair — 
I mean an angel mind." 

Such is the shadowing forth of what her mind is, wholly 
beyond mere balladizing. We must not at this time be 
tempted into an analytical examination of what a song should 
be — whether the embodiment of some passing sensation, or 
the life-long burden of a heart. At any rate, we hold it 
proper that it should be the expression of feeliug, as expe- 
rience gives it, and know no reasou why feeling cannot be 
as well transitory as permanent, so it be true and ungarbled, 
and by such lines would we confine the domain of Song, 
although we read in " The Princess" — 

* Characteristics of Women, Moral, Poetical, and Historical. By 
Mrs. Jameson. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 1857. Poems of Charles 
Swain, Boston : Whittemore, Niles, & Hall. 1857. (Both in the 
choice and pocketable shape of " blue and gold." The Shaksperian 
Essays of Coleridge and Hazlitt would make a. good companion of the 
former, could they be put into the like form.) Sisters of Charily, and 
The Communion of Labor. By Mrs. Jameson. Boston : Ticknor & 
Fields. 1857. 



